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JAMES EDWIN CREIGHTON 


i N this brief personal note it is not my purpose to give any account 

of Professor Creighton’s philosophical ideas or to furnish any 
sketch of his life. My aim is merely to set down some recollections 
and impressions of an old friend, whose association with Creighton 
was continuous from the close of our student days until his death, to 
recite some of my observations as to the manner of man he was and 
his ways of thinking and working. As a colleague in almost daily 
communication with him there was ample opportunity in three and 
a half decades to observe his idiosynerasies, and Creighton was not 
a difficult man to know. There was about him an intellectual candor 
which, although it was not always comfortable, left you without 
doubt regarding his views and convictions. There was no mystery 
in him or in his discourse and his personality was not overgrown with 
artifices or conventions. Furthermore, no man was ever more in- 
sistent on your making unequivocally plain your own opinions and 
dogmas. Hesitancy to come vigorously to the defense of your thesis 
caused you immediately to lose caste with him. 

He derived from hardy Scottish ancestry, calvinistie in theology, 
and received an austere early training on the northern shore of 
Nova Scotia, the nurse of many men distinguished in the annals of 
the Dominion of Canada. He frequently referred appreciatively to 
the teachings and ideals of that rigorous education. It made a pro- 
found impression on his mind and character. He was preéminently 
tenacious and loyal; he was more than ordinarily governed by the 
traditions that extended back to his childhood and to those early 
teachers with whose views and characters he had a native sympathy. 
His earliest teacher in philosophy was Jacob Gould Schurman, then 
professor of philosophy at Dalhousie College and now ambassador 
designate to Germany. Shortly after Schurman came to Cornell 
University, Creighton followed his former professor for the purpose 
of pursuing graduate work. Within a brief period he became Schur- 
man’s assistant and almost immediately after Schurman became 
president of the University (1892), Creighton was appointed to the 
professorship of logic and metaphysics, the first incumbent of that 
chair. From that date he was without intermission actively con- 
cerned with the interests of philosophy, not only in the University, 
but in the entire country. He was one of the small group of men 
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who founded the American Philosophical Association and he was its 
first president. 

Very early in his teaching career he gathered about him a large 
number of graduate students and it was in the patient, exacting, 
scholarly training of these college graduates that I find his greatest 
contribution to philosophy. In 1914 he became Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School and, although administrative work was not congenial to 
him, he remained in that office for nine years, when he resigned to 
devote himself to writing, unaware that he was then in the grip of 
his last illness. As Dean of the Graduate School he was occupied 
chiefly with the problem of elevating the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. That was the only problem in the admin- 
istration of the’ Graduate School that seemed to him worth while. 
He was impatient of details in administration as he was of minutix 
in general. He was temperamentally interested only in fundamental 
questions, in broad principles, and that applied both to the concerns 
of philosophy and to the concerns of the faculty. His mind worked 
by way of deduction. He had no aptitude for the tedious procedure 
of collecting and examining inductive data. He was very acute and 
precise in the use he made of hypotheses and major premises. These 
postulates were to an unusual degree in his ease the product of intu- 
ition. When he was once assured of the adequacy and truth of a 
principle, he had an extraordinarily forcible way of analyzing and 
expounding it. 

To a degree greater than I have known in any other professor, 
Creighton insisted that his students think in an orderly way, that 
they think things through to clarity. It was in this matter that he 
exercised chiefly his paternalism. When that had been done, he was 
willing to let their convictions take care of themselves. He was quite 
intolerant of sloppy or casual discussion. There was probably no 
quotation that he brought more frequently to the attention of stu- 
dents than the saying of Socrates: ‘‘The unexamined life is not 
worth living’’ (Apology, 38). He had absolute faith in the author- 
ity and competency of reason. 

On questions of scholastic standards and of university govern- 
ment, he took consistently high ground. He was a stalwart protag- 
onist of the professoriate in its claims to university authority and 
was an active, even aggressive, opponent of trustee management of 
educational policy. He very rarely left Ithaca, took little exercise 
and spent most of his life in his library. He was not a lover of 
sights, and when he traveled, it was commonly for short distances to 
attend a meeting of a learned society or to represent the University 
on some academic occasion. He was essentially a humanist, occu- 
pied throughout his life with the study of human institutions and 
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philosophical systems, with no especial interest in the phenomena of 
nature, except in the basie principles of the great sciences. 

If he was a lover of books, he was still more a lover of discourse, 
of argument carried on after the canons of Montaigne. None of 
Creighton’s characteristics was more marked than this. In a rare 
degree he craved intellectual society; I do not mean the society of 
intellectual people, but the society of intellectual discussion, the 
viva voce exchange and scrutiny of opinions. It is no doubt due to 
this phase of his character that the notion of social thinking and a 
“society of minds’’ played so considerable a réle in his philosophy.' 
His chief joy was in the dialectic life. His manner of speech was 
determined by the order of logic and was unadorned and somewhat 
austere, but there was something contagious in his earnestness and 
sincerity. 

His mode of writing was like the man, clear, plain, and direct; tu 
few persons could one apply with more complete truth Buffon’s 
dictum: le style c’est l’homme méme. In his controversial art- 
icles, he was scrupulous in his courtesy and in his recognition of the 
weight of opposing doctrine. He was a good listener and constantly 
created the impression that he was as much interested in his oppo- 
nent’s ideas as in his own. There was no haste about the argument 
nor any evidence that he was urgent, save through the weight of 
logic, to make his thesis prevail, although the Horatian phrase 
justum et tenacem propositi virum well describes him. 

1Tllustrative of these ideas in Creighton’s philosophy, the following ex- 
tracts from his Phi Beta Kappa address at the University of Virginia are 
pertinent: ‘‘It is a popular idea that thinking is a process by means of which 
the individual evolves ideas in some mysterious way from the depths of his own 
consciousness. But reflection shows that this idea is false, both to the faets of 
individual experience, and to the history of the development of thinking in the 
race. An appeal to the fact shows that thinking takes place in the medium of 
dialectic and discussion, involving the contact and nearly always the conflict, of 
different minds. It is a function, not of a single mind, but of a plurality of 
minds in social interplay’’ (Philosophical Review, Vol. 27, p. 275). ‘‘ Thinking 
is the outcome of the functioning of a society of minds, not of an abstract in- 
dividual mind, just as morality, and political institutions, and religion spring 
from and belong to such an organic unity of individuals’’ (p. 279). ‘‘The 
individual may claim discussion as a ‘natural right.” That is, we are justified 
in expecting others to interest themselves in our ideas, to supply the demands 
that we make upon them for stimulus, suggestion, and correction. If the 
proper exceptions and limitations are assumed, we may go even further and say 
that we have a right to demand that others shall agree with us or show their 
reasons for differing. And, on our part, we owe similar duties to them. Tolera- 
tion is a great virtue; when it is genuine it is based upon a respect for the rea- 
son and personality of others. But the easy toleration which deciines discussion 


may be at bottom founded on indifference and even something approaching con- 
tempt’’ (p. 293). 
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His last illness covered a period of eighteen months, and he was 
told at the beginning that he could not live. In that interval there 
took place an impressive conflict in which for a year and a half he 
pitted his power of will against the power of nature, and cheerfully 
lost. It was a life militantly lived and militantly ended. 

His view of the significance of the history of philosophy as the 
most available document of the evolution of human thought, and 
his conception of social thinking as the only adequate method of 
adjustment and clarification of human values, were the fructifying 
influences in his writing and teaching. These ideas he made pecul- 
iarly his own by his thorough development and application of them. 
With these ideas was closely connected the use he made of the doc- 
trine of the concrete universal, a doctrine whose lineage is directly 
traceable to the parentage of Aristotle, reinterpreted by the anglican 
descendants of Hegel, to which family Creighton philosophically be- 
longed. 

He was an avowed and energetic partisan in polities and policies. 
He had an ardent and positive spirit, intolerant of easy acquiescence 
or neutrality, whether in himself or in others. He left behind him a 
glorious record of hard work, of critical and constructive thought, a 
record that will be slow to fade from the memories of his disciples, 
associates, and the readers who followed his lofty and learned dis- 
cussions. 

Wm. A. Hammonp. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


JAMES E. CREIGHTON AS WRITER AND EDITOR? 


OSANQUET expressed the wish that no long biography of him 
should be written after his death, we are told in the recent brief 
memoir, inasmuch as he had put the best of himself into his writings, 
and there was no object in repeating what was contained in them. 
The writings of Professor Creighton do not in the same degree rep- 
resent the man. It is obvious that a scholar only sixty-three years 
old, whose mind is still alert and growing, and who is on the thresh- 
old of a hitherto unenjoyed leisure, should be looking forward to, 
rather than back upon, the expression of his best thought. But the 
incompleteness of the representation does not come solely from the 
premature ending of a career. Mr. Creighton had a strong feeling 
for what may be called the decorum of philosophical writing. The 
distinguished reserve of his style and the transparent objectivity of 
his arguments are not more the reflection of a temperament than of 


1 Read before the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Dec., 
1924, 
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an explicit theory of what belongs in a philosopher’s discourse. 
‘‘Philosophy,’’ he writes, ‘‘like all other genuine-sciences, has passed 
beyond the stage of the merely striking or suggestive treatment of 
problems, and aims not at interesting or picturesque results, but at 
the systematic organization of the facts with which it deals accord- 
ing to some general principle.’’*? In harmony with this conviction, 
he himself put into his published work only what had been distilled 
away from personal and ephemeral interests. What was a gain to 
philosophical literature was a loss to the lover of human nature for 
its own sake and in all its forms. The fire and freshness and humors 
of his spirit never in any appreciable degree reached the printed 
page. There was more in him than you might dream of from his 
philosophy. 

But the whole truth in regard to Mr. Creighton’s writings re- 
quires a statement superficially contradictory to what has just been 
said of their impersonal quality. Though he excluded from them 
all that was subjective or accidental, the individual character of his 
total conviction shines through even in the most unpromising places. 
One would predict, for example, that in the twenty-six articles in 
the Encyclopedia Americana no material could be found for a con- 
struction of the author’s view of life and reality. And indeed the 
articles are what one would suppose them to be—the conscientious 
account by a learned man of the place in the history of philosophy 
to be accorded to Aristotle, Butler, Kant, and other members of the 
Great Tradition. But in the way these men are handled and in 
a certain inweaving of theory into the bare record lies the unmistak- 
able mark of the chief American advocate of the interdependence of 
the history of philosophy and philosophical theory as such. For 
scholarly writing meant something very different to Mr. Creighton 
from a lifeless transcript of facts. In the striking phrase of Croce, 
all history was for him contemporary: its ‘‘deeds,’’ even when they 
were the ideational processes of a rationalist, vibrated in his spirit, 
and never composed for him the corpse of chronology. He himself 
illustrates his own saying that ‘‘in developing and thus rendering 
more exact and definite the thoughts of those who have gone before 
him’’ ‘‘a philosopher’s best originality consists.’ Thus whatever 
you read from his pen, whether the story of Kant’s Copernican 
Revolution, which is history, or the chapters of his well-known [n- 
troductory Logic, which deal with the extension of judgments, you al- 
ways get interpretation—universal in reference and central in con- 
ception, it is true—but interpretation still, rather than mechanical 
description or abstract demonstration. If logic be thought of as 

2‘«The Nature and Criterion of Truth,’’ Phil. Rev., XVII, 6, p. 593. 

8 Article on ‘‘ History of Philosophy’’ in the Encyclopedia Americana, 
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barren word-chopping, there is interesting empirical proof of Mr, 
Creighton’s power to infuse life into bare forms in the statement of 
the external fortunes of his Logic. The various editions of this book 
have been used by more than 100,000 students, and during the last 
two college years, namely, the years 1922-23 and 1923-24, it has 
had the largest annual sale since the first edition was published in 
1898. 

For the two reasons given—lack of time and an austere standard 
—the sum of the writings is not great. Beside the Logic there are 
about thirty articles: nineteen articles and discussions appeared in 
the Philosophical Review, the others in the Journal of Philosophy, 
the International Journal of Ethics, and Kant-Studien. Of the last- 
named journal he was American editor from 1896 until his death, 
and he contributed to it a number of articles summarizing the cur- 
rent philosophical literature. His first publication was a discussion 
of ‘‘Modern Psychology and Theories of Knowledge,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Philosophical Review in 1892; the last, entitled ‘‘ Real- 
ity and Change,’’ was published in the same Review, May, 1923. 
Several papers, used from time to time for public addresses, exist in 
manuscript form: one on ‘‘Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century 
Modes of Thought,’’ one on ‘‘Philosophy and Edueation,’’ one on 
‘*Philo,’’ and one on ‘‘The Place of the Graduate School in the Uni- 
versity.’’ He collaborated in two important translations: with 
Professor Albert Lefevre he translated Paulsen’s Immanuel Kant, 
His Life and Philosophy, and with Professor E. B. Titchener, 
Wundt’s Human and Animal Psychology. 

Mr. Creighton’s articles, when read one after another, do not 
stay separated in the mind according to title and place, but seem to 
discover in themselves a power of motion, and to assemble in groups 
on the basis of certain affinities of conception. Indeed, the more one 
studies them, the farther the process of spiritualization goes. One 
is left finally not even with groups, if a group is a collection of dis- 
tinet units, but with a set of related ideas—the few comprehensive 
notions that he seems to have cared most to insist upon. These ideas 
are: (1) that philosophy is a social enterprise; (2) that the history 
of philosophy forms an essential and integral part of philosophical 
discipline; (3) that the philosophical attitude called ‘‘idealistic’’ is 
speculative, that is, logically concrete. 

As first president of the. American Philosophical Association 
Professor Creighton delivered an address, afterwards published in 
the Philosophical Review, on ‘‘The Purposes of a Philosophical As- 
sociation.’’ The thesis of this address was later enforced in an art- 
icle entitled ‘‘The Social Nature of Thinking.’’ In these two papers, 
and elsewhere incidentally or indirectly, he argues that a meeting of 
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minds is for philosophers not merely pleasing and stimulating, but 
of the very essence of their function. The intellectual hermit runs 
counter not to the political instinet alone, but also to the instinet to 
theorize ; he is as illogical as he is anti-social. For progress toward 
truth requires the friction and fusion of ideas at all stages of reflec- 
tion: in the realization of the problem, its analysis and solution, and 
in its final verification. Ideas are not events in one’s head; to be- 
lieve that is to confuse the functioning of the brain with the true 
nature of mind. Again and again in his writings our author uses 
the phrase: ‘‘to be a mind means,”’ etc., and one thing that it always 
means for him is that its content is shared and sharable. It is the 
social reference, he writes, the dialectical character, that gives point 
and relevancy to our judgments.* ‘‘Isolation from one’s contempor- 
aries . . . brings in its train idiosyncrasies and peculiarities which 
lower, if they do not altogether destroy, the value of the individual’s 
work. To be insane in the full sense of the word is just to lose con- 
nection with one’s fellows, to fall away from the objective and ra- 
tional order of things.’’® Intelligence he defines as just openness, 
participation. But in emphasizing the necessity for ecodperation, he 
did not mean that philosophers should agree on certain propositions 
which should then constitute a kind of professional platform. A 
bare uniformity of opinion, like the thin web of a solitary’s cogita- 
tions, can not be inclusive of a rich reality and does not yield genuine 
knowledge. What he believed in was the give and take of a common 
life and the preservation and development of differences of point of 
view rather than their extinction. 

The ‘‘objective and rational order of things’’ implied for Mr. 
Creighton not only an interplay of minds, but the historical continu- 
ity of reflection. ‘‘What is the standpoint of experience,’’ he in- 
quires in a paper by that title, ‘‘for the philosophy of our time? 
The obvious answer would seem to be that we should begin with 
what we know, with the standpoint that has been gained through the 
reflection of the philosophers of the past and the labors of our own 
generation. This is regarded as the essential condition of further 
progress in the other sciences, and it is difficult to understand why it 
Should not be equally important in philosophy.’’® He was never 

4It is interesting to observe the same emphasis in the thought of Bosanquet. 
Mrs. Bosanquet writes of him: ‘‘ He looked upon the whole movement of thought 
as essentially codperative. In 1889, he wrote to a friend: ‘I often think how 
anything said or done is the work of a generation or group rather than of any 
one; I often feel myself a sort of spokesman for my friends, and am only crushed 
at doing it so imperfectly. I once made a list, for my own satisfaction, of say- 
ings that I remembered as intellectual turning-points.’’’ Memoir, pp. 62, 63. 

5 Phil. Rev., XI, 3, p. 228. 

6 Phil. Rev., XII, 6, p. 597. 
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weary of exposing the crudity of conceiving the history of philoso- 
phy as a road strewn with the wreckage of discarded theories and 
broken-down systems—the conception that leaves the thought of 
Hume and Kant and Hegel and the rest externally related ‘‘like beads 
on a wire.’’ If he defined lack of intellectual fellowship as philo- 
sophical insanity, he would have defined lack of historical knowledge 
as philosophical barbarism. To be a civilized member of the repub- 
lic of philosophers implied for him a knowledge of the history of 
philosophy so vital and intimate that it has become an instinctive 
sense of fruitful method. The fathers in speculation deliver to their 
children certain categories which they have shaped for the organ- 
ization of experience, and these categories become in apt hands the 
instruments of fresh achievement. His criticism of Pragmatism may 
be put in this way: Pragmatists have not appreciated the full signi- 
ficance of the category of ‘‘subject’’ as formulated by Hegel. It is 
not enough that they supplant the rationalistie category of substance 
by that of the psycho-physical organism. There is a more concrete 
point of view even than this. And his criticism of the Realists 
might be stated thus: These analyzers are still trying to construe 
reality as if they were pre-Kantian. They do not avail themselves 
of that better tool for the understanding of reality which is called 
the ‘‘transcendental method.’’ Not only is Mr. Creighton’s own 
work in philosophy substantially a ‘‘criticism of eategories,’’ which 
he believed all philosophy based on history should be, but it is in a 
more literal sense enriched by the gifts of his spiritual ancestors, 
His own writing is shot through with quotations from Plato and 
Aristotle, Berkeley and Hume, Bacon and Descartes, and these bor- 
rowed phrases are often so worked into the texture of the sentences 
that they are employed not as illustration and proof, but as the 
bearers of his own ideas—as adopted children, so to speak, whose 
extrinsic origin has been forgotten. 

The emphasis on the significance of the history of philosophy 
for philosophers is with Mr. Creighton simply a particular applica- 
tion of his belief in the prerogative importance of the historical cate- 
gories in general. The nature of reason, he believed, is deeper than 
the deliverances of any individual human consciousness, and this 
deeper rationality may be found embodied in the evolving beliefs and 
institutions of Society. In his paper on ‘‘Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Century Modes of Thought’’ he treats this idea as the main 
contribution of the nineteenth century to the total capacity of hu- 
manity to understand reality. The increasing interest in studies of 
behavior and function, and the form of intelligibility attained in his- 
tory, economies, sociology, and political science, were for him clear 
indices of the way thought is moving. These sciences are all con- 
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cerned with filling in the total context of immediate facts, that is, in 
drawing out and making explicit the individuality of those facts, and 
the more reality is determined as individual, the more it is known as 
it is in itself. The most constructive part of Mr. Creighton’s Logic, 
Part III, on ‘‘The Nature of Thought,’’ is an application of this 
concrete notion of development to the process of thinking. His 
criticism of structural psychology is that it neglects this fundamental 
aspect of mind. Our author’s preoccupation with the historical 
point of view and how it must deeply penetrate philosophy and the 
sciences was pervasive of his writing from the beginning, but it be- 
came more explicitly and exclusively his theme toward the end. He 
was contemplating, but did not finish, a work of some magnitude on 


the Historical Conception of Mind. I quote from a letter to me 
dated August 11, 1923: 


What I want to do is to develop the distinction between what may be called 
the physiological mind and the historical mind—between See’e and Geist. In 
general my thesis is that in philosophy we have thought of mind too exclusively 
in its psycho-physical relation and have not yet developed or done justice to the 
conception of Spirit of the Historical Mind. The psycho-physical mind is con- 
ceived more or less definitely as an entity whose attribute is consciousness, im- 
mediate awareness; but the human mind as it has manifested itself in history 
and through history is thought not merely as immediate awareness, but primarily 
as carrying its past with it, living in the past, reflecting upon it, appropriating 
it in terms of the present, etc. It is of the very nature of spirit, as Hegel says, 
to become conscious of itself as spirit—-i.e., of its own achievements and ex- 
periences, dwelling upon them refleetively, living them over and loving them. 
Isn’t it true that therein lies a fundamental difference between the mind of a 
man and the mind of an animal, or the mind of an individual that is the repre- 
sentative of a historical culture and that of a savage? From the human point 
of view this reliving the past—our own past and that of our people—is the life 
of the spirit, the real human mind as distinguished from the merely physiological 
life. 

If that is true, then philosophy has not to aecept as its absolute datum, as 
the ultimate fact, the psycho-physical point of view, or in general that of the 
sciences. I am not clear just how the argument should run; but isn’t it true 
that the emphasis I have been indicating should make possible a way out of the 


impasse between science and religion, and in general make possible the vindiea- 
tion of a spiritual view of human life? 


The third of the triad of ideas that permeates Mr. Creighton’s 
writings is the notion of philosophy as ‘‘speculative.’’ The word 
does not imply for him, of course, the roaming fancy or any char- 
acter that conflicts with strict logical procedure. But in his paper 
on ‘‘Two Types of Idealism’’ he tells us that he sympathizes with 
Bosanquet’s inclination to substitute the phrase ‘‘speculative phi- 
losophy’’ for ‘‘idealism’’ because the latter often connotes the treat- 
ment of the mind as an entity instead of as a principle or capacity. 
All the labels—idealism, realism, pragmatism—seemed to him 
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unfortunate in that they hindered material consideration of the 
value of an argument. Those who look for a sign—that is, who 
appeal to some external standard for vindication, or who lay claim 
to some special and improved method—never in his opinion know 
the inwardness of rationality. The wish to eall philosophy specu- 
lative sprang from this opinion and the reaction against all sorts of 
machinery and formalism which may be substituted for grappling 
with the thing itself. By applying the term to philosophy he meant 
to convey the idea that philosophy ‘‘is the freest and most system- 
atically comprehensive expression of the principle of criticism. . . 
There is only one thing that it is unable seriously to question: its 
own capacity to advance beyond any given limit; only one category 
that lies beyond criticism, and that is the category of intelligence.’’ ‘ 
But it is important to realize that the freedom and infinity, 
which the term ‘‘speculation’’ implied for Mr. Creighton, did not 
mean endlessness or indefiniteness. It would be a slight thing simply 
to say that philosophers never got through their work. The spec- 
ulative quality involves the absence of any philosophical method 
which is an unvarying and formal pattern of procedure. The 
method of philosophy is whatever it will be, when a matter for crit- 
ical study comes up. In a word, its logie is concrete, not definable 
in the abstract nor determinable before the fact. ‘‘There is nothing 
so ‘illogieal’—so little capable of being reduced to abstract rules—”’ 
he says in his article on ‘‘Reason and Feeling,’’ ‘‘as life and mind 
and what passes for concrete reasonableness in the world.’’* Spee- 
ulative logic as distinguished from a logic of rules is present wher- 
ever reason is actually operative—in the organization of a University, 
perhaps, in the imagination of an artist, or in a reformulation of the 
principle of biological evolution. The business of a philosopher is 
not to do some one thing codrdinate with the work of the natural 
scientist or of the man of practice, but sympathetically and intelli- 
gently to penetrate the work of all classes of men and to help them 
to become intellectually self-conscious and mutually respectful. 
In so far as Mr. Creighton’s writings were polemical, they sprang 
from a positive belief in the speculative attitude and the conviction 
that certain groups of thinkers or methods of theorizing lacked its 
thoroughness and freedom. For example, in papers entitled ‘‘Pur- 
pose as a Logical Category,’’ ‘‘ Experience and Thought,’’ and ‘‘The 
Nature and Criterion of Truth,’’ he dealt with so-called Pragmatism ; 
but his criticism did not amount to an allegation of complete error. 
In a sense, indeed, he welcomed the fresh naturalistic emphasis. 
His criticism was really that Pragmatism was a stunted philosophy, 


7 Phil, Rev., XXVI, 5, p. 531. 
8 Phil. Rev., XXX, 5, p. 471. 
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that it kept the mind limited to the merely psycho-physical phase— 
the planning intelligence, as he called it—and that it forgot that 
mind in its wholeness is the principle of criticism immanent in real- 
ity. His articles on psychology, in so far as they are controversial, 
rest on the same positive conception and complain of an analogous 
restriction in the meaning of mind. The essence of the criticism is 
that an existential psychology looks for uniformities of the same 
type as the natural sciences seek in matter, whereas any mental sci- 
ence ought to seek out such universal characters as the most compre- 
hensive human achievements actually express, unities of function 
and effect rather than common elements. 

There is no sharp separation between Professor Creighton, the 
writer, and the same man as editor. He never cared for originality 
in the narrow sense, and just as, in writing, he intended to be the 
instrument for the diffusion of significant ideas rather than a ere- 
ator of novelties, so as editor, he regarded himself as the medium 
through which important reflection passed to a wider public. Quan- 
titatively, his work as editor is more impressive. He was responsible 
for the Philosophical Review for about thirty years, and in that 
length of time saw approximately 180 numbers through the press. 
It would be interesting to know whether any other editor of a philo- 
sophical journal has functioned as long. 

In his relation to the Review, Mr. Creighton did not deem it 
proper to stand for ‘‘speculative philosophy’’ in the unambiguous 
and almost militant fashion in which he could write for it over his 
own name. He bore constantly in mind that he was the agent for 
philosophers of no one persuasion and even of no one country, for 
the Philosophical Review is British as well as American. All con- 
temporary tendencies, therefore, are represented in the journal which 
he edited. He did, however, have a keen sense of the necessity for 
selection, though the selective principle could never for him exclude 
ideas at variance with his own. He demanded in the papers that he 
published a good, clear English style. The smartness and laxity of 
the journalist and the impressionism of the essayist seemed to him 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Review. He demanded, in the sec- 
ond place, thoroughness and sureness of treatment—the marks of 
scholarly maturity. It was because of this requirement that he de- 
clined as a rule to publish doctor’s dissertations. Whatever the 
ideas presented might be, they must be neither in themselves naive, 
nor naively formulated. Thus while as editor he was hospitable to 
all schools of thought, he was accustomed to declare that he would 
rather stop issuing the Philosophical Review than publish what was 
poor or mediocre in its kind. He returned a large proportion of the 
manuscripts submitted, but sometimes with the suggestion that alter- 
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ation might make the article acceptable, and he declared that he got 
good results from these suggestions of revision. 

In the matter of book-reviewing, Mr. Creighton stood for the 
same freedom of opinion and the same competence and maturity of 
treatment. He was opposed to the coddling of writers, and urged 
reviewers to speak their mind out without sentimental consideration 
of personal feelings. On the other hand, if a writer was not entitled 
to agreement or praise, he was at least, Mr. Creighton believed, en- 
titled to a hearing by some one who knew the subject and would take 
pains. In general he did not assign books to be reviewed to recent 
graduates of philosophical schools, but in so far as possible used the 
services of acknowledged scholars. 

The whole conduct of the editor’s office was as little mechanical, 
and as much in the spirit of the subject that had its abode there, as 
was practically possible. Nothing was more distasteful to him than 
any descent into the attitude of a mere business house in the manage- 
ment of this intellectual organ. The necessary processes of consid- 
eration of manuscripts, reading of proof, and correspondence with 
contributors were gone through without haste and without the ap- 
plication of arbitrary rules. Moreover, he did not take his labors 
with that solemn seriousness which precludes a rich life in the 
prosecution of them; and for that reason they were all the more 
finely and impressively performed. The presence of many kinds of 
people, and hours given over to general discussion were the inevitable 
incidents and the joys of his editorial function. Perhaps editorial 
success, like happiness and beauty, must be won as incident to a con- 
crete occupation rather than as a directly willed end. Mr. Creigh- 
ton would have said, I am sure, that editing a philosophical journal 
requires, more than professional technique, the consistent living of a 
philosophical life. 


KATHERINE GILBERT. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


ESSENCES AND UNIVERSALS 


HE peculiar significance for Critical Realism of a theory of uni- 
versals has been clear from the first in the emphasis of some of 

the Critical Realists on the concept of essence. In Scepticism and 
Animal Faith Mr. Santayana has laid still greater stress on this con- 
cept, and my own opinion being that it has some of the philosophical 
importance attributed to it by him, I have been anxious to see 
whether this opinion is at all justified. My paper, then, is to out- 
line an argument in support of the thesis that this concept of es- 
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sence is, to use a medical term, indicated by the difficulties regard- 
ing universals and particulars involved in an account of the nature 
of discourse, the nature of knowing, and the supposed nature of ex- 
istence in general. 

The logical issue has been freshly presented in the first part of 
Mr. Johnson’s already famous Logic,’ in Mr. Stout’s theory of uni- 
versals in his Hertz lecture,? and in the further defense and discus- 
sion of this theory by Mr. Stout himself, by Mr. Moore, and by Mr. 
Dawes Hicks.® 

According to Mr. Johnson,* substantives and adjectives, qualita- 
tive and relational, and the relations among them are ultimate logical 
categories under the philosophical category of categories, thing. 
While substantives are particulars and can properly be said to exist, 
the meaning of this assertion is that they are characterizable—by 
adjectives, of course—in true propositions which are not merely 
verbal, propositions, that is, which do more than predicate of the 
substantive relations or qualities implied in the category to which 
it belongs. There is no meaning beyond this in saying that a given 
particular, S, is. Of S, if it is a particular existent, the assertion 
8 is is not even quite fully a proposition; its meaning is simply that 
S can occur as subject of particular true propositions not merely 
verbal in which what is asserted is the characterizing tie between S 
and one or more qualitative or relational adjectives, such proposi- 
tions themselves being adjectives characterizing facts. 

For all this, however, substantives are not exhaustively defined 
by their connotation. A substantive may be red, round, smooth, 
etc., but it is always more than merely red, round, smooth, etc., it is 
a red, round, smooth substantive. Proper names are in fact without 
connotation; they have properly no meaning; or, if you like, their 
meaning is exhausted in their factual indication. It would be mis- 
interpreting Mr. Johnson to say that the subject of the proposition 
S is, when this proposition is true, must be a fact, for S is a logical 
substantive, a term in discourse; but S, if it is a proper name, per- 
forms its own peculiar function in indicating a fact. A logical sub- 
stantive usually does more than this; it has meaning, logical connota- 
tion: but it also indicates a fact, and this factual indication is what 
makes it more than its own adjectival content, more, that is, than its 
logical connotation. 

Adjectives, too, may be proper names, and adjectives may be 

1W. E. Johnson: Logic. 

2G. F. Stout: The Nature of Universals and Propositions. 


3 Relativity, Logic, and Mysticism, Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol- 
ume IIT, pp. 95-128. 


4 Op. cit., especially Pt. I., Chap. V. and Chap. XIII. 
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characterized in propositions by other adjectives. But adjectives 
may also be logically related to each other in quite another way. 
The adjectives ‘‘3’’ and ‘‘2,’’ for example, are not related to the 
adjective ‘‘less-than-4,’’ nor the adjectives ‘‘red’’ and ‘‘blue’’ to 
the adjective ‘‘color,’’ nor ‘‘square’’ and ‘‘round’’ to ‘‘shape,’’ 
either as being characterized by, or as being members of a class 
named by, the less determinate adjective. And these degrees of de- 
terminateness, which are peculiar to adjectives, suggest Mr. John- 
son’s theory of the determinable.» The relation of more to less de- 
terminate may run back through a series of adjectives, but in each 
case there is a least determinate, which Mr. Johnson calls a deter- 
minable. In traditional terminology the determinable as well as the 
determinates would be called universals of higher or lower general- 
ity; but their description as determinables and determinates adds 
precision. There always is a specific determinable for any deter- 
minate, and in the end only one such determinable ; and a determin- 
able may be said, although Mr. Johnson’s word is a little trouble- 
some, to generate its determinates. Moreover, while determinates 
under the same determinable are properly said to differ from each 
other, their relation to determinates under other determinables is 
sheer otherness, as is the relation of determinables to each other. 
The adjectives ‘‘2’’ and ‘‘3”’ differ from each other under the de- 
terminable less-than-4 but both 3 and 2 and less-than-4 are simply 
other than blue or red or color. Less-than-4 is here a relative de- 
terminable only. Super-determinable to it is number, and the deter- 
minable at the end of this series, if the series goes further, is to be 
discovered in the pursuit of logical theory of mathematics or philo- 
sophical theory of logic. 

Mr. Stout finds this theory of the determinable inconsistent. 
For since it can be truly asserted, for example, that red and blue are 
colors, and since neither is identical with color—for this would make 
them identical with each other—it follows that they must be in part 
identical and in part different from color. But there is not in Mr. 
Johnson’s theory of adjectives this possibility. There is no deter- 
mining quality in the determinable making it determinate, trans- 
forming it, that is, into any of its determinates. Color and red are 
not only the singular terms that Mr. Stout calls them; they are 
proper adjectives. And this being the case they must each on Mr. 
Johnson’s theory do nothing but indicate the fact which they name. 
Color, like red, is not a connotation, not a conjunction of adjectives, 
but a proper name, functioning only as all proper names function; 
it has no meaning, that is, beyond its factual indication; hence it 
can not include the determining element which would make color 


5 Op. cit., Pt. I, Chap. XI. 
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into blue color or red color, in which designations there appears to 
be the element of difference along with the identical element re- 
quired by Mr. Stout’s example, viz., the true proposition that red 
and blue are colors. Thus, says Mr. Stout, we are forced to give up 
the notion that color and red are singular terms and adopt Mr. 
Stout’s own theory that they are distributive terms, and that the 
notion of membership in a class, the notion of a distributive unity 
as over against the notion of a singular universal, is ultimate, that 
this ultimate notion of a distributive unity is involved in the account 
of substantives, universals being such distributive unities and noth- 
ing more. I shall not try to expound or to criticize Mr. Stout’s 
theory ; all that I am at present interested in is meeting his criticism 
of Mr. Johnson by what seems to me not a modification of Mr. John- 
son’s theory of the determinable, but the addition of a philosophical 
comment upon it, a comment all but made by Mr. Johnson himself 
in his reeapitulation,® but not, I think, a philosophieal opinion which 
he would be committed to. 

The relation of a relative determinate to a determinable is implica- 
tion, and a proposition predicating the determinate implies a propo- 
sition predicating the determinable. That an object is red implies 
that that object is colored, because in reality redness is a determinate 
under the determinable color. Thus both red and color may be 
proper adjectives, the latter a determinable, the former a determi- 
nate under it, generated by it. The factual indication of red is the 
factual indication of that color; and it is not a matter of logic but 
a matter of fact that the various colors all have the special sort of 
difference from each other that constitutes these adjectives determi- 
nates. Mr. Stout doubts this fact, but, of course, this is not the 
question of consistency that he raises, and the fact itself seems plain. 
Color is the name of all these differences among colors, the name of a 
unique kind of difference or unique way of differing to be found in 
this factual range. This is inexplicable perhaps, but inexplicable 
only as any single fact may be said to be inexplicable; and it is a 
Single fact, the singleness of which is not impugned by the possibility 
of analysis, as I think that Mr. Johnson’s account of analysis shows.” 

A difficulty is suggested here in the use of the word ‘‘generate’’ 
to describe the relation of a determinable to its determinates. It is 
not to be understood as meaning that determinates, except meta- 
phorically, emanate from a determinable ; but it does mean more than 
the reverse of the relation of implication which holds between deter- 
minates and their respective determinables. It is the factual consti- 
tution of the determinable that is indicated. The reason why a de- 

6 Op. cit., Pt. II, Introduction, § 3. 

7 Op. cit., Pt. I, Chap. VII, especially § 5. 
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terminate implies its determinable is that the determinable is the 
name for the specific factual difference found among any set of de- 
terminates. Since the very being of the determinable is the range 
of differences, the determinable is known only in knowing its deter- 
minates, and hence these may be seen to be its actual nature or con- 
stitution ‘‘generated’’ by it, no other suggestion of the word ‘‘gen- 
erate’’ being meant here. The apprehension of the most specific 
shade is only a more determinate apprehension of color, or more 
accurately, this specific shade of red, taken as a phrase, indicates 
more determinately what is indicated by the phrase ‘‘this color.’ 
The relative determinable ‘‘less-than-4’’ generates 3, 2, and 1; the 
determinable ‘‘color’’ generates the determinate tints and shades of 
the color cone. The meaning of the word ‘‘color’’ is exhausted in 
the particular colors, since their specific nature is to be different 
from each other in just the special way which constitutes them the 
colors that they are; this red or this blue being different from, not 
merely other than, that red or that blue, or each other. 

For logic, then, there is no insuperable difficulty in this theory 
of the determinable. There are proper names, both adjectives and 
substantives. The same proper adjective may, of course, character- 
ize many substantives, just as the same substantive may be charac- 
terized by many adjectives; but as the plurality of the adjectival 
predications does not deny the particularity of a particular substan- 
tive of which the predications all hold, so the plurality of character- 
ized substantives does not deny the particularity of the character- 
izing adjective. All of which, however, according to Mr. Johnson, 
leaves substantives and adjectives clearly distinguished in logic. 
Substantives can be members of a class, and substantives are charac- 
terizable. Adjectives are not as such members of classes, but they 
can be determinables, or determinates under determinables, and they 
can characterize substantives. Since, however, adjectives themselves 
can be characterized, and since they can also be proper names, that 
is, have a meaning which is exhausted in their factual indication, 
and since this element of factual indication appears to be all that is 
left to differentiate substantives themselves from their adjectival 
connotation, the special relation among adjectives expounded in the 
theory of the determinable does not prevent taking philosophical 
cognizance of the more fundamental identity of function between 
substantives and adjectives, a function which should properly be 
ealled pre-logical, I think. Thus all adjectives, relational or qualita- 
tive, are essences. Adjective words, as distinguished from the ad- 
jectives of logic, are the names of these essences. But substantive 
words can function no differently ; they, too, name essences, and the 
logical substantives are essences. So of any term that can be de- 
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fined, any word that can have either connotation or factual indica- 
tion. And all the terms of discourse, so far as they can be defined, 
belong here. This, then, I take to be the light thrown on the sub- 
ject of particularity-universality by Santayana’s concept of essence. 
Logical categories are devices of discourse or even of rhetoric, and 
they all in common name essences. As Mr. Johnson puts it: ‘‘the 
antithesis between . . . the substantive and the adjective does not 
involve separation within the real, but solely a separation for 
thought.’’ § 

But it may be objected at this point that the problem of uni- 
versals has not really been touched. Some essences are qualities; 
many existent individuals can have one and the same quality. Is 
not the sort of reality that such a quality has—the reality of uni- 
versals, that is—a different sort of reality from that possessed by 
existent individuals? But why should it be? If we will only begin 
with proper adjectives, as in the growth of knowledge perhaps we do, 
instead of with particular substantives, it is the adjective that is 
first taken to exist, and the meaning of the assertion that red is, for 
example, is simply that true statements not merely verbal can be 
made of the sort: red is here or there, or this is red (where this has 
only the meaning other-than-that) or red characterizes this or that, 
is in such and such so-called external relations. Now what marks a 
substantive as a particular existent is its external relations, its stand- 
ing out from other things, as Mr. Johnson puts it; so that in this 
sense adjectives are just as clearly particular existents as particular 
substantives. And so far as logic sets us the problem of universals 
it can thus be dealt with. Mr. Johnson’s terminology is fuller and 
more specific and detailed, and therefore, I think, more satisfactory 
than Mr. Stout’s; but in Mr. Stout’s own terminology the difficulty 
is nO more insurmountable and equally indicates—in the medical 
sense again—the concept essence. If a universal is as particular as 
its instances and is not a mere name, and this is Mr. Stout’s posi- 
tion, this is because its instances are as universal as itself. And we 
should be clearer on the whole matter if we called them both by the 
same name, essence, realizing with Santayana that concretions in 
discourse and concretions in existence are alike logical essences, or for \ 
that matter esthetic data, and essences, too, of precisely the same 
Status. Each essence is unique and simply its own definition, and 
essences, comprising as they do all substantives and all adjectives 
and all the other terms of discourse, are thus, as Santayana says, 
omnimodal. 

But it may now be objected that while, on even so authoritative 
a logic as Mr. Johnson’s, adjectives can be called proper, and uni- 

8 Op. cit., Pt. II, p. xiv. 
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versals thus turned into particulars without modification, or vice 
versa, we face, in the experience of knowing, a situation not fairly 
represented by such a solution. We recognize existents and we find 
that various particular things share common qualities, that a number 
of objects at various points in space and at various times can be 
equally and alike red or blue or square or round or man or beast. 
Thus our knowledge of the difference between existent particular 
things and what we may call subsistent universal qualities or charac- 
ters forces us to eschew an epistemology that makes essences the ulti- 
mate and sole terms of thought, and to insist on particular existent 
things, the being of which is to be distinguished from the kind of 
being native to universal qualities or logical relations, or for that 
matter principles. 

But here a thoroughgoing scepticism is enough to correct our 
statement of this insistence. It is clear enough that we are not ac- 


quainted with physical things themselves, with particular existents, \ 


that is. To some of us it appears that Mr. Bradley long ago made 
this clear; to others of us Mr. Russell has been more convincing on 
the point; and while it is a little incongruous to use these names in 
support of a doctrine formulated in Mr. Strong’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge and in Scepticism and Animal Faith, it seems to me proper to 
do so, since I shall not rest my case on the arguments of any of these 
latter-day sages, all of whose arguments on this matter, so far as I 
ean see, lead to the same conclusion. I shall not, indeed, offer any 
argument at all, but refer instead to one with which every one is 
familiar. That is to say, I take it that the admitted import of 
Berkeley’s empiricism amounts at least to the statement that of ob- 
jects we know only qualities. Our knowledge then has for content, 
for its actual terms, never anything but qualities, albeit in indefinite 
degrees of complexity. I need only add that the quality as known 
is the total meaning of its name. Qualities are ostensively defined, 
and the factual indication of any name of a quality is that quality 
as experienced—felt distance is as much a quality as redness, a 
given geometrical construction as the straightness of a line, a com- 
pletely heard melody as the pitch of a heard note. Perhaps Bergson 
has made this point as well as any one. It is clear at least that 
quality is all that is actually present to minds in any case even of 
cognitive experience, where there is also, of course, a felt reference 
beyond immediacy. If particular existents are known as such, then 
knowledge transcends the given; for what is given is quality, essence 
in other words, and essences as given (and here I take Mr. Strong’s 
version of Berkeley’s arguments in his contribution to Essays in 
Critical Realism to be valid)—essences as given can never be demon- 
strably the nature of existents themselves, which must, if we are to 
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have knowledge at all, be posited in animal activity. As Santayana 
says, nothing given exists. But we must remember that essences are © 
of all possible degrees of complexity. ‘‘The quality or function that 
makes all shepherds shepherds or all goods good is an essence; but so 
are all the remaining qualities which make each shepherd and each 
good distinguishable from every other.’’® As Berkeley searched 
the heavens and the earth and found nothing but perceptions, we 
can search human discourse at least and find there nothing but es- 
sences and their names. And since these nominal essences are the 
names of all the materials of our knowledge, it is fair to say that the 
content of knowledge is only essences. If particulars, then, seem to 
be known differently from universals, that is not demonstrably the 
ease; and if there are not merely essences as such, but also particu- 
lars existing, such particulars are posited in discourse not to give it 
content, but to allow it to express meaning, or more strictly, intent. 
Unless such substantial existence were posited knowledge would be 
clearly nothing but discourse itself—sounds, dreams, visions, bare 
acquaintance. 

But the assertion that existent nature must be posited in all its 
particularity and that discourse has factual indication only by faith 
is not a denial of that faith, nor is it such a scepticism as refuses to 
believe in the significance of the data that minds have before them. 
Instinctive belief is, I should think, more native to man, and per- 
haps more necessary, than rational demonstration, and, like it or not, 
we are all compelled on instinct to believe in existent nature or to 
forfeit our own existence there. 

Have we thus done away with everything but universal essences 
in immediate experience merely to reinstate by an act of instinctive 
faith existent particular things with universal qualities and rela- 
tions? For practical purposes, yes. But once the notion of essence 
is clear, we never need fall into the theoretical difficulties involved. 
When we are believing in particular existents, we need not uncriti- 
cally forget that the most particular of particulars is in our acquaint- 
ance a universal essence, whatever degree of complexity its definition 
may have to express. If knowledge is more than acquaintance, as it 
must be to be knowledge at all, its very meaning will also for us be 
made up of essences, those external relations themselves which mark 
existence being in their turn nothing else. But if we, too, exist, 
then our acts are expressions of our living belief in existent nature, 
and our eating and working and even discoursing of essences will 
be pragmatically justified or else abandoned. 

My paper, then, has simply been an attempt to justify an in- 


- sistence on the importance of the concept of essence, and more spe- 


9G. Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 78. 
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cifically to justify Santayana’s remark that this notion relieves the 


“\weary philosopher of some of the traditional problems concerning 


particulars and universals.*° There is nothing new in the idea of 
essence itself. We may agree with Mr. Broad*! that no one has 
ever failed to recognize essences in the sense of sensible qualities, 
whether of sense or of physical objects; but the specific bearing of 
the concept on the problem of universals and particulars does seem 
worth pointing out, and the analysis of this bearing would in so far 
help to justify an account of knowledge which not only admits, with 
Mr. Broad and the Critical Realists, the difficulty of being certain 
of the existence of physical objects, but further denies that we can 
ever have any such certainty except on instinctive animal faith, a 
denial elaborately established, I should say, in the opening chapters 
of Scepticism and Animal Faith. It is on such grounds, too, in the 
last analysis, that essence is indicated as an answer to Mr. Stout’s 
eriticism of Mr. Johnson’s theory of the determinable and as a neces- 
sity both for any adequate critico-realistic epistemology, and for the 
interpretation of all such propositions in metaphysics as in this day 
of mathematical physics any one could have the presumption to as- 
sert or the temerity to defend.’? 
D. W. PRALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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Problems of Belief. FErpINAND CANNING Scorr ScuiuuErR. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton. (New York: George H. Doran). 
1924. Pp. 194. 


‘‘Logie and Psychology, though perfectly distinct, are perfectly 
inseparable. And, moreover, it is because they are so intimately 
related that they must be so sharply distinguished, and because they 
have been so clearly distinguished that they can be so closely con- 
nected. It is practically impossible to exaggerate the intimacy of 
their relations. . . . It is vain, therefore, to seek an escape from the 
conclusion that actual thinking is pervaded and conditioned through 
and through by psychological processes, and that Logie gains noth- 
ing, and loses all vitality and interest, all touch with reality, by try- 
ing to ignore them.’’ Thus wrote Dr. Schiller in his brilliant essay 
on ‘‘Logie and Psychology’’ in 1907 (Studies in Humanism, pp. 79 
and 92). Much of Dr. Schiller’s writing since that date could best 

10 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 90. 

11 Concepts of Continuity, Aristotclian Society, Supplementary Volume IV, 

. 115. 
: 12 Read at the Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Dec., 1924. 
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be interpreted as an expansion and commentary on that text. And 
now in his last book on Problems of Belief he has given a compact 
and eloquent development of his favorite theme, a development which 
is, perhaps, the clearest and most satisfactory statement of the issues 
involved in the humanistic contentions. 

The first seven chapters in Problems of Belief are devoted to the 
psychological aspects of human beliefs. These are the best chapters 
of the book. In the first two Dr. Schiller maintains that the proper 
basis for logical studies is an activist psychology according to which 
belief is defined as a ‘‘spiritual attitude of welcome which we as- 
sume towards what we take to be a ‘truth’’’ (14). But this atti- 
tude is of many varieties, and Dr. Schiller analyzes them in the 
next five chapters. (1) Implicit beliefs are those which are normally 
neither stated nor doubted. They rest on some instinctive or emo- 
tional foundation and are thus pre-reflective, though they are often 
made the basis of reasoning or rationalization. Such are the candid 
opinions we all hold of ourselves, the usual condemnation of suicide 
as wrong, and the firm assurance of the reality of time and of the 
finality of the ordinary course of events. (2) Debatable beliefs are 
those we talk about and recognize explicitly to be beliefs. Usually 
debate upon these beliefs but increases our loyalty of conviction, 
and it is only when such beliefs cease to be controversial that they 
lose vitality. Most political and scientific beliefs and some religious 
beliefs fall in this class. (8) Half-beliefs come about through lack 
of continued interest in a formerly controversial subject, through 
the disappearance of opposition to our beliefs, through the habit of 
playing with beliefs on the part of ‘‘many highly cultured minds,”’ 
through a change in the stimulus which developed a belief, etc. 
Such beliefs may be found in any realm; but Dr. Schiller devotes 
most attention to the half-beliefs of religious nature, such as the be- 
lief in God and in immortality on the part of busy, happy, active 
people. These beliefs may quickly come once more to be full-beliefs 
provided they meet the human needs of a changed situation or are 
challenged by disbelievers. (4) Dishonest beliefs are quite different 
from dishonest assertions: they involve intellectual as well as moral 
defect. Many dishonest beliefs spring from the conviction that 
‘“‘what the world needs is not the true but the good-to-believe’’ (76). 
They can be found in polities, education, history, philosophy—where- 
ever, in fact, the authority of some great institution preserves the 
dead hand of the past upon the present, or where propaganda be- 
comes a substitute for inquiry and research. (5) Make-believe and 
fictions are of two sorts. There are the social conventions and the 
pursuit of games as ‘‘the serious business of life’’ (59), in connec- 
tion with which we often come firmly to believe the fictions we create. 
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And there are also the fictions of science which ‘‘must be treated in 
all seriousness as a valuable portion of scientific procedure’’ (91), 
and which are justified by their instrumental value. These scientific 
fictions are often a means of understanding reality, and some of 
them may eventually prove to be literally true. 

The remaining chapters of Dr. Schiller’s book deal with the more 
logical problems raised by human beliefs. Here the subject-matter 
becomes more controversial and opponents of humanism will object 
at some points. Certainly there are many fine passages of lucid 
analysis and trenchant criticism, such, for example, as the discussion 
of the extent to which a man’s actions can be taken as evidence of 
his real beliefs (119-149) or the treatment of belief and survival 
value (150-168). One of the particularly interesting features in 
these chapters, at least for American readers, is the humanistic 
theory of truth; for humanism stands in a marked contrast in cer- 
tain respects with the viewpoints of the leading American prag- 
matists, William James and Professor Dewey. 

In the quotation made above from Dr. Schiller’s essay on Logic 
and Psychology the next sentence goes on to say that to point to the 
permeation of logical thinking by other human interests ‘‘is not, of 
course, to deny that for logical purposes some psychological condi- 
tions may sometimes be irrelevant’’ (Studies in Humanism, p. 93). 
This theme is developed in the present volume. Truth must be 
established by evidence, and personal tastes and preferences must 
not be allowed to influence us too much. On the one hand, Dr. 
Schiller insists, and quite fairly, that ethical and esthetical aspects 
of ideas often lead us to accept the ideas as true and recognizes that 
passions and prejudices color most human judgments; but, on the 
other hand, he asserts that though ‘‘the non-cognitive attractiveness 
of a doctrine . . . always does count in determining our beliefs,”’ 
it ‘‘usually counts too much and to a greater extent than we our- 
selves realize’? (171). American readers of Dr. Schiller’s book will 
think of James’s essay on The Sentiment of Rationality when they 
read Dr. Schiller’s statement: ‘‘If we are honest with ourselves, we 
cannot accept the mere feeling of rationality as an adequate proof 
of rationality’’ (96). However much we may recognize the will to 
believe, or better, the wish to believe, as a psychological fact, we can 
not trust it to lead to truth unless it is coupled with ‘‘the will to 
know’’ (118). We should ‘‘suspend belief where action is not 
urgent and more evidence seems attainable’’ (118). That is, we 
should, as Dr. Schiller indicates, seek to make as many as possible of 
our beliefs like those of science. And a scientific truth is one which 
is ‘‘able to point to the problem of which it claims to be the best 
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solution known, and to the evidence which substantiates its claim’’ 
(48). 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. Schiller does not pursue the 
logical question far enough to consider the nature of evidence. His 
failure to handle this question is the big lack in his treatment of the 
problems of belief. But not only does Dr. Schiller remain silent on 
this crucial matter: he also writes at times as if he thought that 
what a scientist would call evidence was both unavailable and irrele- 
vant to the establishing of ‘‘truth-values.’’ The passages in which 
he writes in this fashion increase in number and length as the book 
comes towards its close, and, indeed, the last ten pages exhibit this 
tendency to the full. Since this point is what separates Dr. Schiller 
so widely from Professor Dewey, it seems important to note it care- 
fully. 

Dr. Schiller states that ‘‘the real . . . behaves ambiguously, and 
shows considerable amounts of indetermination’’ (108). Particu- 
larly in connection with the three questions of optimism versus pes- 
simism, chance versus design, and free will versus determinism, he 
regards reality as non-committal. Many might conclude that we 
were unable to settle these questions because we lacked sufficient evi- 
dence or could not adequately analyze the facts or could not live 
long enough to test out our chosen hypotheses. Nearly every one 
would grant that an optimistic faith might be one of the conditions 
sine qua non of achieving a better world and a pessimistic view 
might lead to a morbid despair which would seal our pitiful doom— 
though how faith could change determinism into freedom or chance 
into design (at least in the non-human world of inanimate nature) 
is more difficult to see. It is in connection with the optimism-pes- 
simism controversy that Dr. Schiller says that ‘‘ultimately truth is 
Janus-faced,’’ that ‘‘both interpretations may be complete and able 
to account for all the facts,’’ and that a decision of the issue ‘‘ean- 
not be determined for us by the ‘objective’ nature of things’’ (184). 
Then he goes on to say that in ‘‘the ultimate issues of philosophy”’ 
without restriction to matters where our actions will help to mould 
the future out of the present, ‘‘the facts may be intrinsically neutral, 
and fit with amiable passivity into either interpretation’’ (185). 
Again he writes that ‘‘with regard to many important questions 
... ‘the nature of things’... is neutral or ambiguous, and de- 
clines to impose beliefs on us or to determine our choice’’ (188). 

Humanism thus proves to be an ontological romanticism. It is 
not merely a theory of knowledge, but also a theory of nature. In 
both respects it is far from convincing. 

The humanistic theory of nature seems to be an utter non 
sequitur. From looking at one side of a shield a man would judge 
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that it is convex, while another man on the other side would judge 
it concave. But one could hardly conclude that the shield had no 
determinate form and that the facts are ‘‘neutral.’’ Likewise one 
man with certain hopes and desires will feel happy that the world 
makes possible a large amount of realization of his aspirations; an- 
other with different hopes and desires will find the world hostile. 
But these facts prove, not that the nature of things is ambiguous, 
but that human hopes are meny and of varied issue. William James 
once wrote that self-esteem was equal to one’s success divided by his 
pretensions (Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 187). So we might say 
that degress of optimism and pessimism were equal to one’s success 
in handling the world divided by his hopes and desires. Now one’s 
success in handling the world may be partly dependent upon one’s 
resolution, but the world has something to do with it too. The more 
we learn of nature, the more we discover structures and regularities 
of which we must take account. Maybe events are not ‘‘determined’’ 
in some senses of that much abused word; but things and events 
seem to be quite ‘‘determinate.’’ Where nature seems ambiguous, 
the mind of the thinker is not yet clear. In speaking of the ‘‘in- 
determination’’ of the ‘‘real,’’ Dr. Schiller goes far beyond a recog- 
nition that diverse potentialities await human control and offer 
large rewards to those who can practise Bacon’s maxim that knowl- 
edge is power. For him the world is still ‘‘without form and void”’ 
as it was for God before creation took place—at least partly so. The 
most rigorous discipline of scientific thinking shows that resolute 
faith often leads to actions without which the structure and laws of 
our world would never yield the results we crave. The future con- 
tains plural possibilities. But it does not follow that ‘‘the nature of 
things is neutral or ambiguous.’’ Rather unless the nature of 
things were such as we could count upon, we would be reduced to 
impotency in our efforts to create the future we aim to produce. 
The initial plausibility which attaches to humanism as a theory 
of knowledge disappears when one analyzes the problems in connec- 
tion with which it is offered. The choice of problems with which 
Dr. Schiller illustrates his thesis is most significant. Optimism and 
pessimism, free will and determinism, chance and design—these are 
all rather vague and sweeping questions. Are these problems yet 
stated in a form which renders them capable of solution on any basis? 
In connection with pessimism and optimism Dr. Schiller uses such 
phrases as ‘‘the goodness of life’’ and ‘‘the value of existence’ 
(179). But are not these terms too abstract? Would it not be 
more pertinent to ask some more specific questions of fact and 
value? Is life under certain definable conditions good? And good 
for a being of what kind of desires? Under what conditions could 
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life become so bad that it would be better not to live at all? And, 
again, for what kind of a being? Just what kinds of human ex- 
istence are pleasant and what are unpleasant? What concrete values 
have various forms of human life? How can these values be 
achieved? What natural and artificial obstacles are there to the 
securing of these values? To what extent can these obstacles be 
overcome? By what technique can they perhaps be partially over- 
come? How can other persons be interested to help us overcome 
our common obstacles? What part may education play in that 
task? Ltc., etc. To discourse, however eloquently, about optimism 
and pessimism on the whole and in general and at large is to put the 
issue beyond the possibility of solution, to confuse one’s readers as 
to what would be taken as pertinent evidence, and to make faith 
seem the only haven of refuge. 

Similarly with Dr. Schiller’s two other favorite questions. In 
what specific senses is man free and under what conditions? In 
what senses is there no evidence of free will? Is freedom an un- 
caused activity or an activity without external coercion? To what 
extent and under what conditions does the development of intelli- 
gence ‘‘free’’ man from the nexus of purely mechanical reaction? 
What purposes is man ‘‘free’’ to carry out in the present order of 
nature? Would a vagueness of determination in the materials of 
nature—metals, acids, electrical forces, etc.—be an aid or a hin- 
drance to his efforts? Does a fixity of structure and behavior on 
which he can count assist him and make for the success of his pur- 
poses? Is, then, determinism antithetical or correlative to design? 
Is it true, as is said in some sources to-day, that the electron in the 
hydrogen atom changes the plane of its orbit around the nucleus 
without any indication of causal conditions? If so, are there many 
other such facts in nature? If so, what bearing has such a discovery 
upon our general theory of uniformity of natural law? Such ques- 
tions are far from easy, but they indicate the realm of experience to 
which they are relevant and whence evidence would be welcome. 
Undoubtedly these questions need to be further analyzed and sub- 
divided ; but they are empirically significant. And careful investi- 
gation of them might give us evidence which would make ‘‘faith’’ a 
poor sort of solution. 

The greater part of Dr. Schiller’s book is a fresh and stimulating 
study of an important subject. His treatment of the genesis and 
function of beliefs is successful just because it analyzes, subdivides, 
and gives empirical evidence for its various contentions. Its merits 
add strength to the complaint which Dr. Schiller makes in the brief 
preface: ‘‘The restricted public of professional philosophers has not 
the strength of mind to scrap old problems.’’ Yet his attitude to- 
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wards the test of truth and his failure to investigate the nature of 
evidence lead him to use illustrations which are but a rehearsal of 
these old problems which pragmatism in all its forms has been learn- 
ing to scrap. When vague questions are stated in abstract terms 
and empirical data are set aside for ‘‘faith,’’ a strange theory of 
nature and of knowledge results. Dr. Schiller like William James 
has a keen sense for the confusion in most human thinking of psy- 
chological motivations and logical requirements; but unlike Pro- 
fessor Dewey he has not developed a logic of experimental inquiry 
and a technique for finding pertinent evidence. One would not be 
overstating the contrast between humanism and American instru- 
mentalism if one said that humanism was an arrested pragmatism 
which had a clear theory of the origin of human beliefs, but had no 
critical theory of evidence at all. Yet Dr. Schiller is one of the most 
likely figures in British philosophy from whom we could hope to re- 
ceive at just this point a genuine contribution to mark future philo- 
sophical development. 
Sterne P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


There appears in the April number of Mind an announcement of 
the death of John Ellis McTaggart, which occurred on January 18, 
1925, after a very short and sudden illness; and a statement by the 
editor of Mind of the principle ideas of McTaggart as expressed in 
his writings. 


Dr. MeTaggart was born in 1866 and was educated at Clifton 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where in 1891 he obtained a 
Fellowship by a dissertation on Hegel’s Dialectic. In 1897, he suc- 
ceeded James Ward as College Lecturer in the Moral Sciences at 
Trinity, and held this office until he retired in 1923. During these 
twenty-five years he took a very large part in the teaching of phi- 
losophy at Cambridge, giving the lectures on the History of Modern 
Philosophy, the Elements of Philosophy and the Problems of Phi- 
losophy. From 1902 until his death he gave a course of free lectures 
entitled ‘‘Introduction to Philosophy’’ intended for students work- 
ing in other departments. These were very successful and attracted 
large audiences. 

At the time of his death, Dr. McTaggart was working on Volume 
II of The Nature of Existence, Volume I of which appeared in 1921. 
A draft of this volume had already been completed and is to be pub- 
lished shortly. His other works are as follows: Studies in the Hegel- 
aan Dialectic (1896) ; Studies in the Hegelian Cosmology (1901) ; 
and A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic (1910). 


In the same issue of Mind is announced the death of James Ward, 
Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logie at Cambridge University, 
on March 4, 1925, at the age of 82. 

Professor Ward was born at Hull in 1843 and was educated at 
Spring Hill College, the Universities of Berlin and Gottingen, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was College Lecturer at Trinity 
until 1897, when he was elected to the Professorship of Mental Phi- 
losophy and Logic. He wrote various articles for periodicals and 
the following books: Naturalism and Agnosticism (1899) ; Realm of 
Ends or Pluralism and Theism (1911); Heredity and Memory 
(1913); Psychological Principles (1918); and A Study of Kant 
(1922). 
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